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to meet seriously ? Questions like these a systematic philosophy which 
emphasizes so much the rational basis of religion needs to consider 
more carefully than Professor Ormond attempts to do. We may hope 
that they are merely postponed for a further volume. 

A. K. Rogers. 

Butler College. 

The Myths of Plato. By J. A. Stewart. London, Macmillan 
& Co. ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1905. — pp. xii, 532. 

The problem of the true purpose and scope of the Platonic myths is 
one of the most curious questions which confront the student of ancient 
thought. As to the imaginative charm and literary grace of these 
stories of the beginnings of things, the origins of society, and the wan- 
derings of the soul, there have never been two opinions. But it has 
always been a moot point what function Plato intended his mythical 
narratives to discharge, and what relation he supposed to exist between 
them and the body of his reasoned philosophy. According to the 
great Neo-Platonists, the function of myth is to present in the form of 
symbolical narrative principles which transcend the comprehension of 
the ' discursive ' rational understanding. From this point of view, 
the myths become, one might almost say, the crown and culmination 
of Platonic philosophy ; and the Neo-Platonic thinkers from Plotinus 
to Proclus attach the greatest importance to allegorical exposition of 
their meaning. On the other hand, many modern scholars and philos- 
ophers, following the lead given by Hegel in his Geschichte der Philos- 
ophic, tend rather to regard the myth as a mere concession to the 
mental deficiencies of the average man, an imaginative presentation 
for the ' multitude ' of theorems which can be, and ought to be, appre- 
hended by the true philosopher in a purely rational, scientific, non- 
mythical fashion. The theory worked out with much ingenuity and 
ability by Professor Stewart belongs definitely to the first of these two 
types of view. Profiting by the existence of modern anthropological 
studies, he is able to avoid the Neo-Platonist error of confusing myth 
with deliberate allegory ; but his general conception of the place of 
the logical intellect in the scheme of things leads him to adopt what 
is virtually the Neo-Platonist estimate of the worth and function of the 
myth. The logical intellect, he holds, never penetrates below the 
surface of things ; its function is merely, as Kant taught, to connect 
the objects of possible experience into a coherent system by means of 
its apparatus of categories. But the concepts in which humanity, and 
therefore philosophy, is most fundamentally and vitally interested, 
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God, the Soul, the Universe, are not objects of possible experience, 
and thus do not fall under the province of the discursive intellect and 
its categories. No scientific knowlege of them, then, is possible. 
What, then, is their significance for the mind, and how does it succeed 
in apprehending them ? These great ' Ideas of Reason, ' it is answered, 
correspond to the practical postulates of feeling without which thought 
and action would both collapse, the feeling that life is worth living, 
that duty is of infinite significance, that the world-order is funda- 
mentally righteous. These deepest convictions are not matters of 
scientific cognition but of emotional attitude towards things; thus 
they belong not to the intellect but to that deeper, inarticulate, ' vegeta- 
tive soul ' of which intellect is a mere off-shoot. If they are to be put 
before the intellect for contemplation, this must, therefore, be effected 
by imaginative symbolism. Here comes in the function of the myth. 
A myth is essentially a waking dream, a series of imaginary incidents 
interesting, not as a deliberate allegory of concepts already familiar in 
an abstractly scientific form, but for their own sake, which have the 
power to evoke and sustain the ' transcendental feeling ' of the worth 
of life, the significance of duty, the purposiveness of existence. The 
value of the myth for philosophy lies not in any scientific theorems 
adumbrated by it, but in the fact that the emotional mood thus awakened 
in the moment of 'ecstacy,' or sudden lapse into dream-life, may per- 
sist after the transition back to waking consciousness as a permanently 
ennobling and inspiring influence. What Aristotle says of the mys- 
teries upon which Plato's myths are so largely based would thus be 
no less true of the myths themselves ; the initiated do not learn any 
truths, but are emotionally affected in a certain way. 

Striking as this conception is, I venture to think that it does not 
really represent altogether correctly Plato's own attitude towards the 
use of myth in philosophy. In the Neo-Platonic and Kantian prin- 
ciples assumed as its basis, there is an element of mysticism which 
appears to me, as to Professor Burnet, 1 foreign to the genuine thought 
of Plato. The underlying thought from which the whole theory is 
deduced is, in fact, that the highest realities are, in their own nature, 
incapable of being adequately conceived by the rational intellect, or, 
at any rate, of being objects of rational cognition. They must be 
represented by symbols because they transcend our powers of direct 
reasonable apprehension. I will not here discuss the question whether 
this doctrine is philosophically true or not ; in any case, it seems to 
me demonstrably un-Platonic. If there is one thing which appears 

1 See his recent notice of Professor Stewart's book in Mind. 
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more clear than another in the famous epistemological passage at the 
end of Republic VI, it is that Plato demands from his philosophers a 
knowledge of the highest realities, including the ' Good, ' the central 
reality of the whole universe, which is to be as rational and syste- 
matic and independent of sensuous symbolism as the mathematician's 
knowledge of the integers or the conic sections. A mysticism like 
that of Professor Stewart, or an agnosticism like that of the Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft, to my mind, makes the whole Platonic ' dialectic ' 
of none effect. ' Dialectic,' in fact, stands for the conviction that the 
ultimate realities are, in their essential character, voyjzd, knowable by 
reason through and through, however far reason in its actual develop- 
ment may still fall short of having apprehended them. It is in keep- 
ing with this unqualified rationalism that, as Professor Burnet has 
remarked, Plato's language, whenever he comes to talk about the 
supreme realities of his intelligible world, the ' Ideas ' themselves, at 
once becomes as straight-forward and unmystical as Euclid. Nor is 
it any reply to this criticism to urge that in the Republic itself the 
' Idea of Good ' is only described by means of a symbol ; this is to 
commit the common error of forgetting that the Platonic Socrates is 
a dramatic character. The inability of ' Socrates ' to explain what 
the ' Good ' is without a symbol affords no evidence at all for the con- 
clusion that Plato held such explanation to be impossible in principle. 
Nor, again, would it be safe to rely upon the consideration that, when 
Plato treats of the Kantian 'Ideas of Reason,' God, the Soul, the 
Cosmos, it is always in a mythical fashion. For the fundamental dif- 
ference between Plato and Kant is precisely that to Plato it is not God, 
Soul, Cosmos which are the supreme objects of philosophical contem- 
plation, but the world of transcendent, archetypal vorjzd. The prob- 
lems for which such terms as God, Soul, Cosmos stand are all problems 
connected with the series of events in time, and as such belong, on 
one side at any rate, to the world of ' becoming,' which for Plato is 
only half real. These problems have, in his opinion, to be relegated to 
the domain of myth or ' probable narrative, ' not because they are 
too exalted to be dealt with by the scientific reason, but because they 
are not exalted enough for it. In fact, whereas Kant, as we know, 
confines science within the limits of ' possible experience, ' Plato, it 
is not too much to say, holds that genuine scientific knowledge 
is always and only of that which falls Outside ' possible experience '; 
what we know (e. g., the truths of pure geometry) is precisely 
that which experience can merely suggest but does not verify. In 
a word, the knowability of the ' transcendent ' is as essential a 
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principle of the Platonic as its unknowability is of the Kantian 
philosophy. Aristotle saw this clearly enough, and hence his persistent 
hostility to the Platonic doctrine of ' Ideas. ' The history of recent 
Platonic exegesis affords only too many examples of the violence which 
has to be done to Plato's emphatic and reiterated professions of belief 
by interpreters who are determined to identify Platonism with 
Aristotelianism or Kantianism by the elimination of this characteristic 
element. Professor Stewart, for instance, in order to effect his 
rapprochement between Plato and Kant has actually to credit Plato, 
who demands knowledge of the transcendent and universal ' Form of 
Good ' as the first requisite for philosophical statesmanship, with the 
doctrine that the ' Good, ' because a condition of knowledge, cannot 
be an object of knowledge at all (p. 59). Similarly he has to suggest, 
in the face of the apparently earnest tone of the arguments for immor- 
tality in the Phtzdo and Republic, that Plato, like Kant, regards the im- 
mortality of the soul as a notion which may exercise an ennobling 
influence upon conduct, but which it is simply futile to bring to the 
bar of the logical and scientific intellect at all. Indeed, in at least 
one passage (p. 55 ff.), he seems to me to go very far beyond Kant 
himself and to come perilously near the surely un-Platonic view that 
the ' Ideas of Reason ' are, after all, not only unverifiable but very 
possibly not true, and that the function of the myth is to blind the 
philosophic student to the real unsatisfactoriness of the universe by 
making it psychologically possible for him to acquiesce in comforting 
falsehoods. 

It is in keeping with the general attitude of Professor Stewart's 
book, that he consistently adopts in his translation of the various 
Platonic myths a highly artificial and archaising diction, modelled 
apparently upon that of the authorized version of the Bible, but, to 
my own sense at least, decidedly more antique. The effect of this 
curious style is, of course, to give to the Platonic myth, as a whole, 
a character of conscious solemnity which would be appropriate enough 
in particular passages (such, e . g. , as the address of the ' prophet ' in 
the Myth of Er to the souls who are about to be reincarnated), but 
which is certainly not distinctive of any myth as a whole when com- 
pared with its non-mythical framework of dialogue. 

With respect to the details of the text and translation offered of the 
several myths, it may be suggested that at any rate in the portions 
taken from the Timceus some later and better Greek text than that of 
Stallbaum's 1867 edition should have been adopted. It is true that 
Professor Stewart introduces a few absolutely necessary improvements 
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upon Stallbaum ; but, in at least one case, an inferior reading is re- 
tained which implies misconception of Plato's thought on a funda- 
mental point. {Timceus 92 B, dxmv rodTtocrjrod, " image of its Maker, " 
for shmv rod vorjTod, where, by the way, voyrou means vorjTou Zwoo, not 
voijTud Oeod.) The translation, though often happy in the successful 
turning of difficult expressions and constructions, betrays some marks 
of haste or want of revision. There are occasional passages (<?. g., 
there is one on p. 269, 1. 27) where the English rendering is quite 
incompatible with the punctuation adopted for the Greek text. Some- 
times, again, there are distinct mistranslations (e. g., the rendering 
of nvTyo<s, "choking heat," by "frost" on p. 151), though none 
which seriously affect the sense. 

Though it seems to me, for reasons given above, that Professor 
Stewart's theory of the significance ascribed by Plato to myth is mis- 
taken on a point of fundamental importance, I would strongly recom- 
mend his work to all lovers of Plato and all lovers of imaginative 
literature. Quite apart from any question of Platonic exegesis, Pro- 
fessor Stewart's discussions of the nature of myth in general and the 
psychological secret of poetic effect seem to me of great suggestive- 
ness as contributions to racial psychology and aesthetic theory. One 
might perhaps wish that he had made rather less of the contrast 
between the ' dream -consciousness ' and the state of waking life, and 
had shown a little more scepticism about the subliminal self. After 
all, our state of mind, when we read Shakespeare or Wordsworth, is 
surely, in most cases, as unlike that of hypnotic trance as it is unlike 
that of bargaining in the market or planning a railway journey. But 
it is well to have had the power of visual images and their verbal 
echoes to awaken ' transcendental feeling, ' and the fundamental dis- 
tinction between myth and allegory, put so clearly before us and illus- 
trated with such wide learning and so much literary charm. In par- 
ticular, all students of the history of literature should be deeply 
grateful to Professor Stewart for the wealth of curious information he 
has provided as to the indirect influence of the great Platonic myths 
upon the cosmology of the greatest of all the products of the myth- 
making imagination, the Commedia of Dante. 

' A. E. Taylor. 

McGill University. 

The Fundamental Principle of Fichte'.s Philosophy. By Ellen 
Bliss Talbot. (Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 7.) New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1906. — pp. vi, 140. 

The avowed purpose of this monograph is to make a careful study 



